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PERCIVAL POLLARD « AFTER MANY DAYS. 

^HICH reminds me," said Rittmeister 
Max von Harvart, " that I can do 
one thing, after all !" He went on 
stroking his favorite stallion's sleek 
neck, and wondering, wistfblly, what 
would become of that animal after he 
was gone. 

For this, as he reminded himself, was 
certainly the last time he would ride in the Thiergarten 
for — ^well, for a very long time indeed. 

"Yes," he mused, bitterly, "I can ride." 
Certainly there was no one in the Blue Dragoons who 
would have dared accuse von Harvart of inability to ride any- 
thing and anywhere. But one cannot ride away from 
imperial wrath, however fleet a steed one bestride. There 
had been a duel about something that was, when all was 
said and done, a trifle ; the emperor had been suffering from 
indigestion when the matter came to his ears, and the victor, 
von Harvart, was firmly though quietly given to understand 
that the German army preferred his absence. And when 
one has been in the German army, so thinks the average 
aristocracy there, one cannot possibly do anything less degrad- 
ing, — ^in Europe, at any rate. So this young man, having 
ever had a something in his blood that prompted him to rebel 
at the hard conventions that bound his life and that of all 
about him, promptly determined, since he was to be ban- 
ished from his profession, to banish himself further afield, 
and be a man where manhood counted above conventions. 
He engaged passage for America. 

Beyond that large intention, there had been nothing more 
definite in his mind. Now, as he had been riding home 
from the last and saddest of the farewell visits to be made, 
the matter of his fitness for a new existence had been troub- 
hng him. All that special and technical education, he 
fancied, was not likely to do him much good in the States. 
Besides, that sort of thing might again lead him into the land 
of academic boundaries. So it occurred to him that perhaps 
his firm seat and his good hands might be the only incidents 
in his education that would bring results in the foture. 

The fiiture ? It was not very pleasant to consider, some- 
how. To the girl who had heretofore summed up for him 
all that lay in the pleasant interpretation of the word ' fixture,' 
he had just said goodbye. It had been, perhaps, the last 
time he would ever see her. One grows fatalistic at such 
times. One says ' Auf Wiedersehen !' but one feels that 
the parting is forever. 

Never to see her again, — how was he to live if that hap- 
pened ? It seemed as if there were no time when he had 
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not known her. When he was a boy and played about the 
peat-fields in his native Mecklenburg, he had called her his 
sweetheart. When he had gone to the Gymnasium, and 
afterwards to the Kriegs-schule, his holidays were bright or 
dark according as Marie von Felten happened to be at home 
at the same time. When he had gone into the dragoons and 
had been stationed in various tedious little villages along the 
French frontier, her letters had kept the sunshine in his heart. 
And now, for the past year, since he had been on the Gen- 
eral Staff at Headquarters in Berlin, whither she and her 
family invariably came for the winter, there had been nothing 
but the looking forward to the happiest of futures. Their 
engagement was duly announced ; they went everywhere 
together. It was because of their cheerful scorn at some of 
the stringent laws of German etiquette, indeed, that the mis- 
hap that now drove him away occurred. Sometimes they 
had gone to KroU's, or the Zelten, or the Flora, without a 
chaperon. One day, at the Kaiserhof, where von Harvart 
was sitting, another officer on the General Staff, who had 
been too assiduous in his attentions to the Bowie, let drop 
some slighting comment about the young person with whom 
he had seen von Harvart alone of late. The duel followed. 
The other was severely wounded ; von Harvart' s wound, as 
we know, was in the consequences from above. 

She had said that she would wait for him. But, dear 
God, how long that might be ! Some day he would send 
for her, he told her. But now, as the bitter mood possessed 
him, he wondered if that some day would ever come. 

So he took train for Bremen, and in three weeks was in 
Galveston. He made his way to Tom Green county, where 
the ranches and the cattle are more numerous than the human 
beings. His English was weak, but it sufficed. He was 
such a straight, strapping figure of a man, that one of the 
first foremen he talked to liked his looks at once. "You 
can ride, eh ?" was all the man said. And then, presently, 
"Well, try this beast, will you?" And the manner in 
which von Harvart, unaccustomed as he was to the devilish 
tricks of broncos, managed to assert his authority over the 
animal, seemed to meet with approval. So the officer of 
German cavalry became, gradually, a cowboy. His work 
was hard, and the pay was slight, but he was kept from 
thinking and he slept well at night. When he did think, it 
was to thank his stars for so free, so healthy a life. He 
became fairly popular with his companions, who, after many 
attempts at drawing him into their occasional poker games or 
other hilarious diversions, discovered that it was wisest to 
leave him alone except when he showed signs of desiring 
companionship, — which, however, was not often. And 
in that monotony of toil his life went on for several yeare. 

After landing, and upon finding a home, he had written 
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to Marie, hopefully and in good spirits. At first there had 
come answers from her, shining into his blank existence like 
a sunray into a cave. But now, for a year or more, there 
had been no word or sign. It was as if that old life of his 
were dead. Riding over the prairies, he brooded dumbly 
over the grim blankness of his future. There was no hori- 
zon, nothing ; just a riding on and on, into the Round-up up 
above. The monotony, the vast spaces, began to prey on 
his mind. Sometimes, as he tore through the air, herding 
the refractory cattle, it would seem to him that he was fall- 
ing from a vast height ; dizziness came to him. Yet he felt 
chained somehow, and lamed ; he would make no move to 
other fields of endeavor ; it did not seem worth while. A 
dangerous callousness came upon him ; he felt more and 
more sharply, day by day, the utter hopelessness of his pres- 
ent, and yet would do nothing toward climbing to something 
better. It was physical, as well as mental, this ban of 
negative weariness. The man who rides day after day over 
vast expanses of horizon-less prairie finds the endless same- 
ness dimming his energy slowly but effectively ; just as the 
lighdiouse-keeper not infrequendy approaches madness at his 
post. 

Out of this drowsiness he awoke one day with an access 
of vivid cynicism. " I suppose," he said to himself, " that 
she is married long ago." And much to the surprise of the 
other men on the place, he began to enter into their poker 
games and similar diversions with a spirit that more than 
made up for his previous apathy. 

" What happens this yere martial sharp lately, beats me ! " 
said Soo William, one day, earnestly, after von Harvart had 
disappeared for the night. " He plays a game like he was 
fairly lined with bones. I never knowed a man act that way 
less he's locoed or drunk." 

"Which this yere mark don't never seem to suffer much 
from spirits," remarked another. 

" It used to be he was forever doing solos in his thinker, 
and now it looks like he just caint have too much of our 
instructive comp'ny. It don't figure just right, somehow." 

" Maybe," said one, "he's had bad news." 

" Well, puttin' it accordin' to Hoyle, it might be that- 
away, for its shore he aint had no mail whatever since last 
grass. Maybe there was some female over yonder, what's 
now gone back on him dead. Females is never much good 
on these yere long range deals, nohow ; you gives 'em a 
year and they forgits they ever kotowed with you whatever." 

"Anyway," concluded Soo William, "he aint a safe 
person these days, and I reckon we better watches his mo- 
tions mighty closely." 

From which it appeared that the ranch was beginning to 
doubt von Harvart' s sanity. Which, considering what he 
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did shordy afterwards, was not a hard thing to do. The 
thought came to him, imder the burning sun, as he rode the 
boundaries : why not ride on, and on, and out of it all ? 
Ride into the horizon, the sea of smoke that lay beyond the 
cloud-reef, and be swallowed up by the great Beyond ? And 
he put spurs to his horse, and whirled wildly away over the 
parched plain. 

The others watched him lazily. "I reckon," argued 
Soo William, "his nibs is givin' that pony hell." Which 
was a popular proceeding at any time, and unlikely to cause 
further comment. 

The rider passed out ot sight. 

The wind roared in his ears ; he could hear the drum of 
the horse's galloping as if it were a far-away hammering. He 
saw nothing, except the brown streak under him, the grey 
blank before. When the pony faltered over uneven ground, 
he lashed the loose ends of the reins over its flanks ; he 
could feel it leap at each cut at the hide. The wind began 
to blind him. His breath choked in his nostrils. He began 
to feel, in a whirl of airy drowsiness, that the sweetest thing 
would be to have all things come to an end with a crash, — 
himself, the pony, the rushing of the wind. Why did the 
wind shout so, when he was trying to listen ? What was 
that he heard ? Somewhere, in the farther spaces, Marie's 
voice was whispering, " Bis auf die Ewigkeit ! " He could 
swear he had heard it ; besides, now that he came to think 
of it, there was her face ! If only the wind would not 
blind him so ! She was smiling, and he stooped to kiss her. 

The pony stumbled and nearly fell to its knees. The 
shock brought the rider out of his delirium, for a moment. 
He shook himself, but urged the beast forward again. It 
was to be the end, bitter or sweet. 

Then it seemed as if he heard the thud of hoofs. The 
sound came nearer, and as he looked he saw a rider approach- 
ing in a cloud of dust. But what was that to him. Almost 
the two horses were together, when the other horse seemed 
to become unmanageable, — against its rider's efforts it wheeled 
sharply and began to scud away from von Harvart as if in a 
frenzy. A gleam of interest came into the man's eyes ; it 
was, perhaps, to be a race into the Great Nothing. Well, 
no one should beat him to that goal ; so much was certain. 
He plied his wearied beast with spur and lash. The won- 
derful endurance of the Texas pony showed itself; it 
spurted forward in vigorous speed. The other pony must 
also have been tired ere the race began, for it was rapidly 
being overtaken. 

As he was within twenty yards of the other rider von Har- 
vart for the first time began to feel a curiosity as to who or 
what that other was. And then he noticed that the rider 
was swaying in the saddle ; was, in fact, about to fall. With 
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a desperate couple of leaps at the torture of the spur the pony 
brought him alongside ; he put out his arm as he went by and 
swept the rider over to his own horse. It was a thing he 
had done often enough in the Military Games at home, but 
he had never thought to have real occasion for it. 

And then the wind began to swim in his eyes and his ears 
again. A horrible buzzing swept in and out of his ears ; and 
a mist obscured his sight. Again he had heard that voice. 
" Max," it had said, "lieber Max ! " And there were two 
arms about his throat, and a warm breath close to his cheek, 
and fine hazel hair curling about his eyes. For in his arms 
lay Marie von Felsen. 

The pony stopped, because there was no more spurring, 
and the lashing had ceased. Besides, under a double weight, 
speed, surely, was not to be expected. So it began to graze, 
cropping patiently at the parched grass. 

"I was coming," Marie was saying, between tears and 
smiles, " to find you. And you have almost killed me ! 
Where were you going ? " 

But he would not tell her. He merely kissed her. 
" They are all gone, you see," she went on, " my people, 
and there .is no one left for me but you. They found out I 
was writing to you, and they stopped it, for they wanted me 
to marry some one else. But they are gone, and I came — 
I came." She sighed, and closed her eyes. She had fainted. 
He poured a few drops from his flask between her lips. He 
kissed her closed eyes. Slowly they opened. She whispered : 
" And we are never to part again. Never. But think, if 
we had passed each other ! Where were you going, dear ? 
Were you going away ? " 

But he would not say. And probably he has never quite 
confessed to that madness, even to this day. It was a night- 
mare, for the pleasant awakening from which he thanks heaven 
every day of his life. 

As for Soo William, when he saw the two riding into the 
pasture together, he smiled. " Looks like our cavalry friend 
makes a mighty successfiil round-up this day," he said. And 
the others solemnly agreed with him. 




